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MICHAEL WANTS.TO 
BE A SAILOR 


Young actor as disc jockey 

This week 13-year-old Michael Brooke, son of the well- 
known BBC announcer, can himself be heard on the air. 
On Thursday he becomes one of radio’s youngest disc 
jockeys, introducing Youth at the Turntable. 
Michael is one of the up-and-coming young actors making 
a name for themselves, and not long ago C N Corres¬ 
pondent Edward Lanchbery went to London s Duchess 
Theatre to talk to him about his career. 


Tn grey pullover and shorts a boy 
^ hurried through the stage 
door. 



“Hallo, Michael,” the stage- 
door keeper 
called after 
him, and then 
his voice 
changed. 

“Now where 
are you going 
with that?” 

“That” 
w a s a black 
and white 

spaniel. Michael Drookc 

“ W h y, er 

—aren’t dogs, allowed?” Michael 
Brooke asked innocently. 

“No dogs. No pets are allowed 
in the dressing-rooms.” 

"Oh, dear! And there isn't time 
to take her back to the flat.” He 
paused. “What can I do with 
Her? Will you take her in there 
then? She's very good, aren’t 
you. Tingle?” 

“All right, take it with you this 
time,” the stagedoor keeper said 
quickly. “ But remember, no dogs 
in future.” 


We came to the lift. Michael 
brightened. “I’m glad you’re 
here. I’m not allowed to use this 
by myself and have to walk up 
the stairs.” 

He gleefully slammed the gate, 
pressed the button, and we w'ent 
up to the dressing-room. The knee 
recess under the dressing-table at 
once became a temporary kennel. 


strayed down the river and took 
them back to a farmer. We also 
found a coal-tit’s nest and hung 
up a lump of bacon in easy reach 
of the mother.” 

Unlike most young people 
making a name for themselves in 
entertainment Michael Brooke 
does not go to any dramatic 
school. He is very casual about 
his acting, and insists that he does 
grows up. His ambition is to be a 
not want to be an actor when he' 
sailor. 

WEST END ROLE 

Michael made his debut at the 
ago of eight when his father took 
him to an audition for the Ealing 
. Studios film The Magnet. Young 
Michael Brooke W’on the part. 

The fact that he could speak 
French earned him a r61e in a 
TV play. Lies My Father Told 
Me, and this led to his West End 
stage performance with Roger 
Livesey and Ursula , Jeans in 
Uncertain Joy. 

Michael showed the true pro¬ 
fessional presence of mind one 
night when an idol that he was 
supposed to show Roger Livesey 
had been forgotten, and was not 
on the stage. 

“It was going to sound silly if I 
said: ‘Here it is,’ and there was 
nothing to show,” he recalled. 
“So instead. 1 described it and 
said: ‘Have you seen it?’ 

“After we got back to the 
script, Roger Livesey whispered 
to me: ‘Good man.’” 


MAIN INTEREST 

“You curl up there. Tingle, and 
no one will see you,” Michael 
said. He added to me: “Tingle 
is the name given to a patch on a 
boat.” 

That was the cue. His main 
interest is the family cabin cruiser 
on the Thames, to which the 
Brooke family escape from their 
London flat whenever father has 
a break in his duties as a BBC 
announcer. 

“We have a water-rats club 
there,” Michael said. “Not the 
Variety artists’ famous club, of 
course. Just some of my friends 
down there and myself. We keep 
watch to protect birds’ eggs and 
wild life from water rats and 
other vermin. 

“So far this year we rescued 
two baby ducklings which had 


Michael Brooke goes to the 
Lycee which his parents think 
provides a more liberal education 
than an English school. 

FRENCH SCHOOL 
“When I first went there I only 
knew two French words. ‘ non ’ 
and‘marmalade,’” he said. “The 
first year was very difficult, but 
now I like it. Only about a 
quarter of the pupils are French, 
a half are English, and the rest 
are other nationalities.” 

The loudspeaker in the dressing- 
room announced: “Five minutes 
on stage, please.” 

“Don’t you bother,” I said. “I 
can find my way out.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time,” 
Michael assured me. “And if I 
go with you I can have another 
ride in the hft.” 


MYSTERY AT HAMPTON COURT 


Voice of Youth 
in Glasgow 

Glasgow should have a junior, 
town council. That is the sug¬ 
gestion made in a prize-winning 
essay by Morven Smith. 17-year- 
old pupil of the Glasgow High 
School for Girls. 

And the idea has been com¬ 
mended by the Lord Provost of 
the city, Mr. Andrew Hood. “1 
personally think it would be help¬ 
ful,” he says. 

Morven proposes that the 
junior town council should draw 
its members from every district of 
the city, and represent every 
class of youth—students, factory 
W'orkers, office workers, and 
apprentices. 

By this airing of view's and 
grievances the voice of youth 
would thus be heard. 


One day in 1585, three years 
before the Armada, a master 
mason stood before a new door¬ 
way at Hampton Court Palace. 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
W'as carrying out some alterations 
to the royal apartments. 

The master mason took his 
pencil and began to sketch in the 
design which was' to be carved in 
the stone above the arch. Then 
he picked up a red pencil and 
roughly scrawled the instructions 
for carving an inscription and the 
date. 

Given a pencil a lot of people 
cannot resist scribbling on walls 
and some of the mason’s men 
w'cre busy, too. One of them 
wrote in Latin, “Be not high- 
minded.” Perhaps this was a 
comment on the master mason. 
Other hands made little drawings 


—an ugly face, a dragon, and a 
couple of ships. Then something 
happened. 

/ 'We do not know what it was 
but that door was never finished. 
Other builders, working for the 
great architect. Wren, over 100 
years later, covered up the door¬ 
way and the scribbles. And so 
they were found, as fresh as 
though made yesterday, when the 
Office of Works were doing some 
repair work the other day. 


Wakey — wakey! 

Nine-year-old Kennv Ng Soo, 
a member of a Merseyside 
boys’ club, greets the morning 
sunshine at a United Nations 
camp in Cheshire. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE 
FAROES 

Tins week the people of Torshavn, capital of the Faroe 
Islands, are preparing for Olavsoka. This is the great 
festival of Olaf 11, the Saint King of Norway who died in 
battle in 1030. 

A CN correspondent who recently visited Torshavn sends 
us these notes about the islands and this colourful annual 
ceremony. ■ 


place overseas crops up 
' more often in our broadcast 
weather reports than the Faroes, 
a little group of 22 islands, 180 
miles north-west of Shetland. Yet 
few boys and girls of Great 
Britain ever see them, or know 
about the people who live there. 

Eighteen of the islands are in¬ 
habited by , some 32,000 people, 
of whom about 6000 live in 
Torshavn. The islands belong 
to Denmark but have their own 
Parliament, the Logting, which 
has limited powers. 



Swinging on the chains outside the Parliament 
House of the Faroe Islands 


When I visited Tdrshavn (writes 
our correspondent), I found it a 
surprising little town. Approach¬ 
ing from the sea I saw what 
looked like a sunny corner of the 
Mediterranean. 

The two waterfronts are full of 
craft from faraway lands, loading 
up with processed white fish, dried 
fish, and barrels of herrings, 
which go to Spain, Italy, Russia, 
and South America. Most of the 
houses are of wood on a stone 
base, the walls being painted in 
the gayest of colours. 

On Thursday Tdrshavn will be 
even gayer, for the festival of 
Olavsoka takes place, and all the 
people who can come from the 
outer islands crowd into the town. 

On this day many of them wear 
national costume—a hand-woven 
red hat, dark blue jacket with 


silver buttons down the front, 
dark blue breeches with silver 
buttons at the knee, and light blue 
stockings. The women and girls 
wea'r embroidered shawls and 
aprons of light colours, and a 
small bonnet, tied with ribbons. 

Further colour is added by the 
beflagged ships at anchor and, at 
night, by the fairy lights shining 
among the juniper trees. 

One of the first ceremonies to 
be carried out is the procession 
of the members of the Logting. 
Accompanied by the local clergy¬ 
men in their medieval 
rulTs and Geneva 
gowns, they make 
their way to church. 

After the proces¬ 
sion has passed the 
Parliament House all 
the children take part 
in a quaint little 
custom—swinging on 
the iron chains con¬ 
necting the posts 
round the Parliament 
grounds. 

Children, indeed, 
play a n important 
part in the celebra¬ 
tions. They can be 
seen in several pro¬ 
cessions, in special choirs, in 
sports, and in the swimming gala, 
during which a medal is awarded 
to any boy or girl who can swim 
the full distance of a special 
course, about a mile long, in the 
open sea. 

Throughout the day the people 
give themselves up to enjoyment, 
singing and dancing. And in the 
evening the rowing races take 
place. These are between crews, 
some of eight oars and some of 
ten, from the different islands. 
They bring their own boats and, 
as is only natural among a com¬ 
munity of sea-faring folk, the 
contests arouse strong local 
loyalties and are rowed amid 
scenes of greatest excitement. 

They form a thrilling climax to 
the day which is eagerly awaited 
by all Faroe Islanders. 


TEAM WORK FOR 
GOOD CAUSE 

Learning of a generous offer" 
made to a good cause by their 
general manager, workers of a 
Derby bedding factory decided to 
lend a hand to help those who 
were in need. 

The general manager had 
promised to give about 50 
mattresses to Staunton Harold 
Hall, Leicestershire, which has 
been taken over by Group Cap¬ 
tain Cheshire, V.C., as a home for 
the relief of suffering. 

The workers then volunteered 
to make the mattresses in their 
own time without pay. 


RAKER’S SHOP OF 
ROMAN DAYS 

When flood control work along 
the Danube was being carried out 
near Budapest recently, an old 
Roman settlement was unearthed. 
One of the most interesting finds 
was a baker’s shop complete with 
furnishings and fragments of 
kitchenware. 

A discovery of an even more 
ancient relic was made at Szentes 
in Hungary at about the same 
time. This was a 2500-year-old 
wagon and horses. Even the 
tyres and axles were there. The 
skeleton of one of the horses was 
complete and it had a gold-plated 
ornamental bridle. 


This mailer of 
monopolies 

By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

^PiiE word monopolies has 
cropped up in Parliament 
very often in recent months and 
we shall hear more of it in the 
autumn. 

First of all, what does 
“Monopoly” mean".’ Mono is 
■ from a Greek word meaning 
“alone” and the second part of 
the word comes from polein, 
meaning “sell.” 

In our modern life monopolies 
cover a wide range of practices 
used to protect trade, industry, 
and commerce. But we are hear¬ 
ing so much about the system 
now because there is a stage at 
which some practices act “in 
restraint of trade” or “against the 
public interest.” 

The first of these terms means 
that healthy competition between 
industry and industry, or firm and 
firm, may be discouraged. The 
second usually means that the 
public may be asked to pay more 
than they should. 

THREE STAGES 

Over the centuries there has 
grown up in this country a well- 
defined system of trade. A manu¬ 
facturer makes goods, sells them 
at a certain price to a wholesaler 
who distributes them to the 
retailer at a higher price. Finally, 
the goods are sold over the 
counter at a still higher price to 
the customer. 

At all three stages there is a 
profit as the due reward for skill 
of the manufacturer, and of the 
wholesaler in distributing the 
goods, and of the retailer in 
selling them. 

Along, then, comes Mr. A to 
Mr. B, and he says: “We will 
enter into an agreement not to sell 
our goods at less than a fixed 
price to Mr. C and Mr. D.” 

This kind of arrangement can 
be made at all levels—manu¬ 
facturing, wholesaling, and re¬ 
tailing,-But trouble comes about 
when Mr. C flouts the agreement 
and “undercuts” his rivals by 
selling more cheaply. 

MONOFOUES COMSHSSION 

In a short space one can only 
outline the sort of practices which 
have brought these monopoly 
practices to the public eye. In 
many, many cases arrangements 
work to the good of all. 

But because there might be 
abuses," the Labour Government 
in 1948 set up the Monopolies 
Commission. 

Then Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Conservative Government asked 
the Commission to report on the 
broad question of “collective dis¬ 
crimination”—the kind of agree¬ 
ment mentioned above. 

It is this report, now being con¬ 
sidered by Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Government, which has brought 
monopolies to the forefront. 

An Act of Parliament is to be 
passed to set up a special tribunal 
to look at all agreements which 
cause doubts and misgiving. It is 
an important step towards solving 
a highly intricate problem. 


The Children’s Newspaper, july 30, 1955 

News from Everywhere 


LOVERS OF PETS 

Nearly 17 million people in 
Britain keep a pet of some sort, 
says Mr. George Cansdale. 

A full-time coastguard station is 
to be opened next year at Fleet- 
wood, Lancashire. Volunteers 
have maintained bad " weather 
watches there for 50 years. 

Postmen are to be supplied with 
a lightweight biscuit coloured 
jacket for summer wear. 

Torrington in Devon is to have 
its own children’s band. The 
Bandmaster of Torrington’s 
Voluntary Silver Band has re¬ 
cruited 30 youngsters and they are 
soon to give their first concert. 

QUICKER KIPPER 

The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is experi¬ 
menting with an electrostatic 
method of speeding up the curing 
of kippers. 

Ujiji, the village where Dr. 
Livingstone met H. M. Stanley, 
has recently been connected to the 
outside world by telephone. 

A 100-year-oId stage coach has 
left London for a three-month 
tour of the country on a cam¬ 
paign for better and safer roads. 

Every year for the last three 
years the number of babies born 
in Chelsea has been the same— 
787. 

AIR LIFT 

Los Angeles police are to use 
large helicopters to lift crashed or 
stalled cars from roads where they 
might cause congestion. 

Recently extended at a cost of 
£1,000,000, Rugby radio station is 
now the biggest in the world. 

The Guild of Air Pilots and 
Air Navigators of the British 
Empire has become a livery com¬ 
pany in the City. 

A pilot has installed a TV set 
in a single-engined Miles 
Messenger. He claims reception 
is better at 7500 feet than at 
ground level. 


Model printing press 



These 16-year-old art students 
from Maidstone in Kent took 
eight weeks to make their work¬ 
ing model of a printing press used 
in Fleet Street 230 years ago. 

It was shown at the recent In¬ 
ternational Printing Machinery 
Exhibition at Olympia. 

SCHOOLGIRL SILVERSMITH 
Last week the C N told of a 
15-year-old boy who had been 
granted his own silversmith’s hall¬ 
mark. Now comes news that 
Tanya Ashken, a 15-year-old 
schoolgirl at Petersfield, Hamp¬ 
shire, has also gained that honour. 

A new British oil tanker which 
can move sideways as well as 
forward and backward has been 
launched at Beverley, Yorkshire. 

NEW COLLIERY 
Lancashire is to have its first 
new colliery for over 30 years. 
Costing £10,000,000, it is to be 
sunk at Newton-le-Willows near 
Warrington, where there are esti¬ 
mated reserves of 100 million tons. 

Two out of every five passenger 
journeys to and from the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter 
of this year were made by air. 

A school for diesel train 
drivers has been opened at Derby. 

JOHN COBB’S CAR 
The car in which the late John 
Cobb became the first man to 
exceed 400 miles an hour on land 
is now in the Birmingham 
Museum of Science and Industry. 



Juniors join the party 

Taking themselves very seriously, these African youngsters 
copy the exercises of the grown-up students at a Teachers’ 
Training College in the Gold Coast. 
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RETURN VISIT 

Just 40 years ago a tired young 
soldier from Nottingham was 
given a cup of tea at a house in 
Tongham in Surrey. He told the 
family that if any of them were 
ever in Nottingham he would be 
glad to see them. 

The other day the ex-soldier, 
Mr. Lambley, answered the tele¬ 
phone in his ofTice, and a voice 
said that it was a Miss Swift 
speaking. 

“Do you remember me?” she 
asked. “You called at my 
mother's home for a cup of tea 
in 1915. I was only a little girl 
then.” 

Mr. Lambley recalled the happy 
occasion and the home where he 
had been made so welcome and 
topk Miss Swift home to meet his 
wife. 


HIS WORKING 
CLOTHES 

A party of Australian visitors 
paid a call at a country house 
near Sheffield. They rang the bell 
and as the great door swung open 
they wondered whether they were 
suddSnly back in the 18th century. 

For they found themselves 
welcomed by a gentleman dressed 
in black velvet breeches, buckled 
shoes, and a lace cravat. Their 
host was the High Sheriff, 
Colonel F. A. Neill, and he had 
just got home from a busy day at 
the Assizes and was still in his 
official dress—or working clothes. 


New York at Southend 



This model of New York’s famous 
Statue of Liberty will be one of 
the great features of Southend’s 
illuminations display, which be¬ 
gins on August 1. 


SWEET SILENCE 

Tired of trying to play against 
a constant barrage of crackling 
sweet papers during their concerts, 
the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society have at last overcome the 
problem. At a recent concert 
half-pound boxes of chocolates 
were wrapped in thin plastic, and 
sold in plastic-covered boxes. An 
official said that it was impossible 
to make any noise with the new 
covers. 


LITTER IN THE RIVER 

In three months the Port of 
London Authority recovered no 
less than 147 tons of debris from 
the Thames. The articles salvaged 
included perambulators, ships’ 
fenders, tanks and drums, trees 
and parts of boats, and 60 baulks 
of timber up to 20 feet long. 


Models aid design of delta wing 



Long before a new Swedish 
delta-wing plane made its first 
night, its advanced wing-design 
was tested With the aid of control¬ 
line models, one-seventh full size 
and powered by tiny pulse-jet 
engines. 

As the models raced round a 


central stand they were photo¬ 
graphed by a camera mounted on 
the stand. 

Data gained from these minia¬ 
ture jets were used to speed the 
development of the Saab-210 
Draken (Kite) which is a model of 
a new Swedish night fighter. 


IRON LINKS WITH 
THE PAST 

A forge with a long history has 
just been renovated for re-opening 
by the Sheffield Trades Historical 
Society. 

It is the Wortley Top Forge 
near Sheffield, for which the 
societyhas work-records going back 
to 1604, and is scheduled as an 
ancient monument by the 
Ministry of Works, being one of 
the few industrial ancient monu¬ 
ments in the country. The 
Sheffield Society hopes to give 
forge demonstrations there on 20 
days a year. 

The existing buildings date 
back to 1711, but from Poll Tax 
returns it is known that a forge 
stood there in 1396 and it is prob¬ 
able that monks worked it in the 
12th century. There is a tradi¬ 
tion, too, that cannon balls were 
made here during the Civil War. 


GUIDES WITH A 
GOOD IDEA 

Senior Australian Guides have 
been doing fine work in running 
a yearly camp for crippled chil¬ 
dren. Many of the boys and girls 
return every summer and count 
the days until it is time for the 
next summer camp. 

The Guides are impressed with 
these youngsters’ determination to 
succeed in life. One boy, Trevor, 
who has been to eight of the 
camps, wants to be a motor 
mechanic. Although badly dis¬ 
abled, he can get about quite well 
on his motor scooter. Another, 
eleven-year-old Johnnie, aims at 
becoming an astronomer; Ian, 
at present confined to his chair, 
wants to be a cricketer; and so on. 

Some of their ambitions seem 
tragic, but the indomitable spirit 
they show is in itself a rewarding 
inspiration to these Guides with a 
good idea. 


INN NAMED AFTER 
TEETOTALLER 

A portrait of a lifelong tee¬ 
totaller adorns a new inn sign 
in Soho. It is of Dr. John Snow, 
whose discovery of the source of 
cholera stopped an epidemic in 
that area in Victorian times. 

Certain that _ cholera was 
spread by tainted water, John 
Snow got permission from the 
Soho Vestry to remove the handle 
from a pump within 250 yards 
of the inn now named after him 
in Broadwick Street. Thus he 
ended the epidemic. 

Although the inn is now named 
after him. Dr. Snow was himself 
a lifelong abstainer. 


HAPPY FARMER 

There is a touch of romance 
about the selection of Wilson Hall 
Farm, in North Leicestershire, as 
the exhibition farm for the Royal 
Show which has just been held at 
Nottingham. For it is only nine 
years since Mr. Wallace Smith, 
then a 24-year-old farm worker, 
started on his own there. 

He borrowed £1000 from the 
bank who lent it on the security 
of his personality and keenness. 
Today his stock and equipment 
alone are valued at more than 


INVENTOR OF THE 
LIFEBOAT 

A plaque has been unveiled 
beside the pond at Dunmow, 
Essex, to the memory of Lionel 
Lukin, the inventor of the life¬ 
boat. It was there that he is 
reputed to have floated his first 
life-saving craft. 

Lukin, who was born at 
Dunmow, Essex, in 1742, and 
became a prosperous coachbuilder 
in London, was asked by Arch¬ 
deacon Sharp, a Northumberland 
clergyman, to design a lifeboat. 
In 1785, after trials at Dunmow, 
his boat was granted a patent. 

The lifeboat was stationed at 
Bamburgh, Northumberland, and 
although' it was soon followed by 
the more efficient designs of 
William Wouldhavc and Henry 
Greathead, it had the distinction 
of being the first. 

RECORD SALE 

The Oslo newspaper Aften- 
posten sold 220,000 copies of a 
number containing a colour 
photograph of the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. It was the 
biggest circulation ever achieved 
by a Norwegian newspaper and a 
tribute to the success of the 
royal visit. 


In more recent times, until its 
closure in 1909 the forge was used 
for the making of railway vehicle 
axles and buffers. Now once 
again the old workshop will echo 
with the sound of those who make 
iron serve man’s purpose. 


BATS IN THE BELFRY 
AND ELSEWHERE 

Research into the family life of 
the 12 kinds of bats found in 
Britain is being carried out this 
summer by the recently-formed 
Mammal Society. 

The bat-watchers will have to 
spend nights—often very uncom¬ 
fortably—observing colonies in 
such places as belfries, , caves,- 
cellars, roof-tops, and woods. 

Among the species to be studied 
are the pipistrelle and whiskered 
bats, Natterer’s bat, the greater 
and lesser horseshoe bats, and the 
rare Bechstein’s bat, which has 
recently been found in Shropshire 
and Gloucestershire. 

Among other things, the 
naturalists also hope to discover 
how far a bat can fly. The longest 
flight yet recorded was one of 80 
miles by a bat in Devon. 

The bat-watching season will 
probably end in October, when 
the bats start to hibernate. 



Grandfather’s steam engine 

This 80-year-old steam threshing engine is to be the high¬ 
light at a museum planned by an engine-building firm at 


£15,000. 


Mount Vernon, U.S.A. 


PRESENT FROM^ 
SWITZERLAND 

A ten foot alphorn, a kind of 
wooden bugle used by cowmen in 
the Alps, was presented by the 
Swiss Touring Board the other 
day to a Yorkshire headmaster. 
He had complained of the shortage 
of telephones in his hilly district 
and light-heartedly suggested 
using an alphorn for signalling to 



pupils. The Swiss took him at his 
word and sent, not only a 
specially-made alphorn, but the 
traditional costume in which to 
blow it. 

But this strange instrument is to 
be seen, not heard, in the school 
museum after all. 

Our picture shows Swiss chil¬ 
dren examining the alphorn before 
it was brought to England. 


THE PASSENGERS 
KEEP DRY 

A new device installed at Idlewild 
Airport, New York, enables passen¬ 
gers to board or alight from 
planes without getting wet. 

It consists of smkll trolleys, 
runnings on tracks, by the side of 
the terminal. The airliners taxi 
on to these and a push button 
control near the nosewheel moves 
the plane sideways to within six 
feet of the building. 

A second button, located inside 
the covered walkway extending 
from the main building, brings 
the fuselage entrance to within 
inches of the door. 


ARREST OF AN OX 

During a meeting in a hall at 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, an ox 
ambled in and knocked over a 
number of tables, causing some 
damage. Eight policemen arrived 
and “ arrested ” the ox, which was 
locked up in a garage. 

The next morning the 
“prisoner” was gone! He had 
broken down a side door during 
the night. Five hours later he 
was found, peacefully grazing on 
farmland about two miles away. 


LIFTS FOR THE PALACE 

The desert palace of King Sand 
of Saudi-Arabia is to be fitted 
with modern lifts. These are to 
be delivered in sections to the 
Red Sea port of Jeddah, whence 
they will be carried by camels 
across 500 miles of desert and 
I finally assembled at the palace 
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THE NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD 


j^URiNG August Bank Holiday week a crowd of about 20,000 
will assemble at Pwllheli, facing Tremadoc Bay, in the 
Lleyn peninsula of Caernarvonshire. The people will be 
mostly Welsh or, at least of Welsh descent. Some will have 
come from Canada, Australia, South Africa, Kenya, and the 
United States, just to spend a week in their home environ¬ 
ment. They will have come to be a part of the Royal 
National Eisteddfod, to watch the panorama of a nation. 


As they watch, facing a huge 
platform capable of seating over 
500 people, they will see com¬ 
petitors from every nook and 
cranny of the rugged land of 
Wales. Some competitors are 
there from overseas as well. But 
those competitors who will have 


won the right to appear before 
that big audience will have done 
so in previous tests. Those on 
the platform are usually three or 
four in number—the survivors 
after 100 or more have competed 
elsewhere for the honour. 

The best children reciters, 
singers, harpists, violinists, and 
choirs will come as the contests 
proceed. There are , entrants in 
folk dancing, as well as singing 
with the harp. When the children 
have given of their best, the adults 
will compete in all kinds of con¬ 
tests, culminating in the chief 
choral test for trained choirs of 
up to 200 voices. 

CROWNING THE BARD 

During a break in the proceed¬ 
ings of Tuesday’s-Children’s Day 
the moment arrives for the crown¬ 
ing of the successful bard. The 
bards will gather on the platform 
in their picturesque robes of 
green and white. In the middle 
of the half-eircle will be a crown 
of silver. Then the adjudicators 
will give their verdict as to which 
of the poems submitted is worthy 
of the crown. 

Only a nom-de-plume is given. 
When that is mentioned there is 
a shout for the bearer of the nom- 
de-plume to appear. To the tune 
of See the Conquering Hero 
Comes he is borne to the plat¬ 
form. Before he is crowned the 
arch-druid shouts “Is there 
peace?” The crowd responds 
“Peace.” When this has- been 
asked and answered thrice, the 
poet is invested as the “Crowned 
Bard of Wales ” for the year. 


The Eisteddfod is only the 
“shop window.” It lasts but a 
single week, but behind that week 
-is Welsh life down the centuries. 

The Eisteddfod is great because 
it is the culmination of endeavour. 
And in the preparation for it lies 
the value to Wales. Choirs have 
been trained to sing 
the best music, 
dramatic companies 
have become familiar 
with the best 
dramatists, boys and 
girls have practised 
their poems until 
word - perfect and 
their solos to perfec¬ 
tion. Most of the 
competitors have 
lived for a year 
dreaming, planning, 
and scheming. 

The Royal 
National Eisteddfod 
sets the standard of 
Welsh poetry, as well 
as of Welsh choral 
singing and Welsh 
drama. Competitors 
who have won the 
first prize at “the 
National” are 
marked performers. 

The Eisteddfod has meant more 
to the life of Wales than any 
other institution. It has discovered 
talent and given it a chance. And 
so long as the Eisteddfod 
continues to be the greatest 
annual event in the Principality 
there is no danger of the Welsh 
nation losing its individuality. 


First flight 



Seventcen-year-old Gay Sackville 
Evans smiles confidently as she 
enters the cockpit for her first 
training flight at Denham Aero¬ 
drome in Buckinghamshire. 


COKE FROM PEAT 

Instead of using coal to make 
coke, Polish technicians have 
perfected a method of making 
coke from peat. This cheap, easy- 
to-get fuel may eventually be used 
to produce most of the coke re¬ 
quired for Polish industry. 
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RADIO AND TV 

DEEP-SEA MONSTERS 

Animals of 200 million years ago 


IT HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK 

Gibraltar 

captured 

lULY 24, 1704. GIBRALTAR 
—^The British flag today flies over 
Gibraltar—the gigantic rock at the 
mouth of the Mediterranean. 

The British fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, anchored in the bay two 
days ago. The surrender of the 
Rock was demanded, and yester¬ 
day, when the Governor of 
Gibraltar refused to surrender, the 
assault began. 

The defences were weak and 
the garrison poorly officered,-and 
British forces soon succeeded in 
gaining a landing. When the 
enemy’s communications between 
the town and Europa Point were 
severed, the Governor—anxious 
aboLtt the fate of the womenfolk 
—surrendered on honourable terms. 

French tyrant 
beheaded 

lULY 28, 1794. PARIS— 

Robespierre, Revolutionary despot 
of France, who has in the past 
sent so many of his associates to 
death, died himself on the 
guillotine today amid scenes of 
macabre rejoicing. 

The 36-year-old lawyer, Maxi- 
milien Marie Isidore Robespierre, 
has been for almost two years 
virtual dictator of France, but the 
end of his brutal reign came 
quickly amid scenes of terror in 
the capital. 

The National Convention— 
France’s revolutionary govern¬ 
ment—rebelled against his 
tyranny, and in the early hours of 
this morning marshalled a force 
of 6000 men to march on the 
Hotel de Ville and take Robes¬ 
pierre prisoner. 

At four o’clock this afternoon 
Robespierre and more than a 
score of his associates were taken 
in a tumbril to the Place de la 
Revolution and guillotined. 

It is strongly hoped that this 
grim and terrible scene will mark 
the end of the “ Reign of Terror ” 
which has convulsed France since 
the execution of King Louis XVI 
and his queen. 

Scots queen 
weds 

lULY 29, 1565. EDINBURGH 
—Between five and six o’clock 
this Sunday morning Queen Mary 
of Scotland was married in the 
royal chapel at Holyroodhouse 
to 19-year-old Henry, Lord 
Darnley, newly created Duke of 
Albany. 

The queen, who is 22, appeared 
at the altar in a mourning dress of 
black velvet—in memory, it is 
thought, of her first husband. 
King Francis II of France who 
died four years ago. 

The queen’s marriage to a 
Roman Catholic nobleman is un¬ 
popular in Scotland, and it is 
known that Queen Elizabeth has 
long been attempting to persuade 
Queen Mary against a step which 
may have serious consequences. 


Pterodactyls, the prehistoric 
flying reptiles with a 20-foot 
wing spread, will be seen as Walt 
Disney imagines them when 
Monsters of the Deep is tele¬ 
vised on Thursday. This is the 
fourth in the Disneyland series in 
TV. It goes back 200 million 
years for material in the opening 


More programmes for 
young people 

_A.rTER the holidays young 
people are to have more 
programmes of their own in 
sound radio. When the Younger 
Generation scries returns to the 
Light in September, they will be 
on the air for seven days a week 
instead of only four. 

A new item, Music Club, will 
go out every Tuesday. Parade, 
which is a sort of observatory of 
under-twenties’ interests, jobs, and 
problems, will be broadcast twice 
a week; Review will be heard 
twice, too, one evening being de¬ 
voted to current films, the other 
to books and competition. 

Question Time, which usually 
comes from clubs, youth hostels, 
and other places where young 
people meet, will be heard on 
Sunday afternoons. Family 
Circle, a round-up of the week’s 
programmes, will continue to be 
broadcast on Saturday mornings. 

Building a port 

(Jlever work with lights and 
cameras may give viewers the 
impression they are watching an 
outside broadcast instead of a 
studio show in Children’s T V this 
Wednesday. Our Port is nearly 
finished, and John A. K. Hamilton 
and several children will have set 
out the models to look like the 
real thing. 

In the studio will be three 12- 
year-olds who have helped to 
build the port. They are David 
Olliver of Greenford, Middlesex; 
Sally Osmond of East Horsley, 
Surrey; and Neil Kershaw of 
Oldham, Lancashire. 

Neil has made a half-timbered 
cottage, a lifeboat, and a motor¬ 
car. Sally’s contribution includes 
a boathouse and a fisherman 
mending nets. David not only 
built a lighthouse and a ware¬ 
house with sliding doors but a 
collection of street furniture- 
lamp posts, a pillar box,' fire 
alarm, and bus stops. 

Producer Ursula Eason expects 
the port will cover an area of 
eight square feet. 


scenes and some of the fearsome 
creatures of the deep were 
specially constructed for the film. 
Sea monsters we shall see will 
include the dinosaur, diplodocus, 
and brontosaurus. 

The picture also deals with 
giant squids and the part they 
have played in fact and fable. 

Walt Disney will 
introduce Kirk 
Douglas, who, in 
20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea, you 
may remember, 
fought a giant squid 
to release James 
Mason (Captain 
Nemo) from its 
tentacles. 

Kirk Douglas, by 
the way, took real 
risks in making this 
film, along with 
Peter Lorre, whom 
we shall also m.eet. 

County count 

_A.lan WimE, of BBC News 
Talks, has invented a new 
radio quiz dealing with the 
Counties of Britain. Joan Clark, 
who takes charge of all radio 
panel games, fells me she will try 
out the idea for four weeks on 
Sunday afternoons in the Home 
Service, starting on August 7. 

The game is to be called 
County Count. Each week a dif¬ 
ferent county will be chosen. The 
panel will first have to guess 
which by listening to dialect re¬ 
cordings. Having arrived at the 
county, they will score marks by 
answering questions about local 
customs, historic events, and 
famous personalities associated 
with the district. 

Fun of the fair 

P'airground fun comes to Chil¬ 
dren’s TV this Wednesday 
with the West Region cameras set 
up at Blaise 
Castle, one of 
the holiday 
haunts of 
Bristol 
citizens. A 
summer fair 
is running 
there now 
and Cliff 
Michel- 
Cliff Michelmore more takes 
the cameras 
on a tour of the acts and side¬ 
shows. 

Highlights include acrobatics by 
the Flying Comets 60 feet above 
the ground, the Brooklyn Trio 
clowning in a car, and high diving 
into ‘a tank in Stan Bond's 
Aquatic Show. 

Playmates special 

JJallo Playmates will not be 
back as a series in the Home 
Service until the autumn, but I 
hear that Arthur Askey is running 
a special edition from the 
Jubilee Theatre, Blackpool, on 
August Bank Holiday. 

The show will have most of 
the original cast from the first 
edition. Ernest Thomson 



One of the creatures in Walt Disney’s film 
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LEARNING 



Tn Hollywood they once made a 
picture about a business man 
who, on reaching home in the 
evening, used to lock himself in a 
room by himself, mount a con¬ 
ductor’s stand (complete with 
brass rail), pick up a baton, turn 
on the gramophone, and proceed 
to conduct a symphony. 

Lots of us would probably 
enjoy doing this—as long as 
nobody found out. And, comic 
though the man in the film 
looked, this idea of using a 
gramophone is one of the ways 
actually used in training con¬ 
ductors at 'the famous Orchestral 
Summer Course held every year 
during the holidays at Queens- 



Mr. Ernest Read tvith a young 
visitor and a tuba player 


wood School, not far from the 
giant BBC transmitter at Brook- 
mans Park, Hertfordshire. 

This year’s course, from July 29 
to August 6, will be the seventh in 
this most popular series, which is 
sponsored by the London Junior 
and Senior Orchestras.' The 
founder and Director is, of 
course, Ernest Read, who is 
musical “uncle” to tens of thou¬ 
sands of schoolchildren. 

Most of the 300 or so students 
who attend the eourse are instru¬ 


mentalists, and so the would-be 
conductors among them have 
plenty of orchestral players to 
practise on. They are chosen 
from many applicants so that 
three properly balanced orchestras 
can be formed according to ability 
—Advanced, Intermediate, and 
Elementary. 

Many are still at school and a 
number of scholarships are 
awarded to help those unable to 
afford the fees which, by the way, 
are quite modest. 

The conductors-in-the-making 
start the day by attending the 
morning rehearsal of one or other 
of the three orchestras, which are 
all in charge of a professional 
wielder of the baton. But there 
is very much more in the art than 
just waving a stick about. 

In fact, the audience never sees 
anything but the very end of his 
work. This starts long before the 

band or choir or orchestra is 

assembled. 

CHECKING THE PARTS 

If a large work, like a 

symphony, is to be played the 
first thing the conductor must do 
is to check that every player is 
going to get a part which is 

exactly right with all the other 
parts. Often, especially in broad¬ 
casting or recording work, cuts 
have to be made, and these must 
all match. 

It is no good coming to re¬ 
hearsals and fondly expecting the 
trombones to come in, loud and 
clear, only to be greeted by 
silence and then find that on their 
score they have a 16 bars’ rest! 

Then the bowing has to be 
marked. For example, in an eight- 
note passage, a violinist can use 
a stroke of his bow for each note, 
or two strokes of four notes, or 
any other combination down to 
one stroke for all the eight. And 
all the first violins must use the 
same bowing, otherwise the effect 
both sounds and looks ragged. 


5 




IN A DAY’S WORK 


Some of the earlier composers, 
such as Handel,. were sometimes 
a little sketchy in the way they 
wrote out their band parts. As a 
result, certain alterations or 
additions have become conven¬ 
tional in these pieces. Also, in 
the eourse of time, improved in¬ 
strumental playing, not to men¬ 
tion improved instruments, have 
resulted in further modifications. 


musical library and students have 
access to edited scores and can 
study the particular music which 
is being played during the week. 

It is a very busy week but the 
enthusiasm is unlimited. In fact. 


Classes in conducting, then, in¬ 
clude orchestration, score reading, 
baton technique, and work with 
the gramophone and a full score 
in front of the student. To be 
able to keep an eye on 20 dif¬ 
ferent parts at once, and be sure 
there are no mistakes, is all in the 
day’s work. 

After these classes each student 
is allowed ten minutes with a live 
orchestra while his class-mates 
look on and benefit by his mis¬ 
takes and the teacher's corrections 
of them. 

There are always several profes¬ 
sional conductors as well as dis¬ 
tinguished visitors—Sir Adrian 
Boult'has promised to come this 
year,'* for instance. This means 
that students of the baton can 
attend the rehearsals of the three 
orchestras, or of the same 
orchestra under different conduc¬ 
tors, and acquire a lot of useful 
tips. 

FINE LIBRARY 

Not all of these hopefuls aspire 
to conducting, say, the London 
Symphony or Philharmonic 
Orchestras. There are many con¬ 
ductors needed for choirs up and 
down the kingdom and at schools 
and colleges. And the better they 
do their work the higher the 
standard of performance will be 
and the greater the enjoyment of 
those on the platform and those in 
the body of the hall. 

One great advantage at Queens- 
wood is that Mr. Read has a fine 


Pupils, stationed above the orchestra, follow ttie conductor’s beat 

the difficulty sometimes seems to 
be to stop them playing half the 
night, especially if half a dozen 
brass instrument players get 
together in the same dormitory. 

As a relaxation for all there is 
a vigorous tennis tournament and 
the use of a fine swimming bath, 
not to mention a visit on the 
Wednesday either to the Royal 
Albert Hall for a Promenade 
Concert or to the Royal Festival 
Hall for ballet. 

Conducting, and knowing the 
capabilities of all the different 
instruments, is not an art which 
appeals to everyone. But it is a 
fascinating and demanding one. 

A. V. 1. Girl with the drums 



Some of the orchestra pupils in the splendid grounds of the Queenswood School 


Mr. Ernest Read arrives with Sir Adrian Boult, guest conductor 
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COONSKEV CAP 

Peering cautiously round a 
million comers in the 
United States today is the 
figure of an 18th-century 
scout. Dressed in coonskin 
cap, fringed jacket, and 
mocassins, he can be seen, 
in the person of a small 
American boy, in any back 
garden and in any street right 
across America. 

He is Davy Crockett, bear- 
hunter, Red Indian fighter, 
soldier. Congressman—and 
hero to millions of American 
children. 

They wear his clothes, 
camp in his tent, wash with 
his soap—and clean their 
teeth with his toothbrush! 
Any book written about this 
colourful pioneer is sure of 
large sales. And the price of 
coonskin (for his, cap) has 
risen to unheard of prices. 

In England it is perhaps a 
little difficult to understand 
this wave of hero-worship. 
After all, we have had count¬ 
less heroes but none have 
prompted British children to 
dress like them or imitate 
them in any v/ay. Where are 
the visored King Arthurs, the 
mail-coated Richard Lion- 
hearts, Drakes in their 
doublets, Robin Hoods in 
their Lincoln Green, Scotts in 
Antarctic gear? 

Perhaps the reason for this 
lack of imitators is that it is 
so difficult to choose. But at 
least we can be proud that 
our list of heroes is such a 
long one. 


FAREWELL, TIFFY 
BUSTED 

ppYS of Windsor and Eton 
have lost an old friend in 
the death, at 82, of Mr. Fred 
Husted—affectionately known as 
“Tiffy.” He was a boat pro¬ 
prietor at Windsor for nearly 
60 years. 

Tiffy was indeed a great local 
character, having saved over 100 
people from drowning. He re¬ 
ceived many medals and certifi¬ 
cates, but perhaps the honour he 
most valued was the official com¬ 
mendation of Eton College for 
his bravery in rescuing a boy 
who was trapped when a rowing 
eight was smashed by floodwater 
against Windsor Bridge. 

He was a fireman as well as a 
waterman, and once he trained 
an Eton College fire brigade 
which won a prize in an open 
competition. 

Few people can have crowded 
so much quiet heroism, and so 
much friendliness into a long 
lifetime. 

Out and About 

A BROAD orange slice of moon 
tinges the calm, dark sea 
with a wavering line of copper- 
coloured light. All is quiet except 
the sea. 

In the semi-darkness the sea¬ 
shore is shadowy and queer, and 
all the gulls must be' asleep, after 
spending most of the day wheel¬ 
ing from their cliff, calling at 
the sight of a shoal of fish, or 
settling quietly on the water to 
rest. 

There is a commotion on the 
cliff-side, and both gulls and 
jackdaws seem to have a sharp 
argument which ends as sud¬ 
denly as it started, and once 
more we have nothing to hear 
but the sea. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Sir Francis Bacon wrote: 
No pleasure is comparable to 
standing on the vantage ground 
of truth. 


Wire on the wall 

At a London school tennis and 
cricket balls flew over the 
playground wall so often that 
games were cut down in conse¬ 
quence. 

Then, in the solemn assembly 
of London County Council, a 
member condemned these restric¬ 
tions “on the healthy develop¬ 
ment of skill with bat and ball," 
and suggested that a length of 
wire netting on top of the wall 
would meet the difficulty. 

The Chairman of the L.C.C. 
Education Committee replied: 
“If a modest length of wire can 
help improve our national per- 
' formance in these games, I think 
we should all be only too happy.” 

The wire is going up on the 
wall of this school but not, we 
hope, too high to prevent a 
mighty “sixer.” 

Smiles from Pakistan 


Bushra Salimi, aged four, at a 
London nursery school in her 
national dress. Her father is 
witli the Pakistan High Com¬ 
mission in this countrv. 


THEY SAY . . . 

A TRUST in machinery must not 
be allowed to rob you of 
the power to make personal 
effort, You must not cultivate 
the labour-saving mind. 

Professor J. D. Mackie, 
Glasgow University 

need artist-engineers who 
^ * can so control our 
machines that they will produce 
only attractive things. 

The Duke of Edinburgh 

T SPENT a year or two in a 
village school, but I only 
learned knitting, an accomplish¬ 
ment I soon forgot. 

Lord Burden 

T AM looking forward to teach- 
■ ing. My political speaking 
has been a kind of teaching. 

Sir Richard Acland, who 
is taking a post in a school 

'T'he most effective instruction 
in road safety is often that 
which is given incidentally rather 
than in set lectures or lessons. 
Mr. Harold C. Shearman, L.C.C. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From The Children''s Newspaper, 
August 1, 1925 

An Epping farm labourer has 
had an unexpected windfall. 
Thinking he was under 21, his 
employer paid him only 18s. a 
week. As the legal minimum 
wage for the district under the 
Act passed last year is 32s. 
and the man is of age, he has 
thus had a windfall of about £12. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 BAILEY 

a Person going bail for 
another 

b Outer wall of a castle 
c Landowner’s steward 

2 IMBROGLIO 

a Complicated situation 
b Walled Eastern palace 
c Engraved design 

3 OBSECRATION 
a Earnest entreaty 
b Impenitence 

c Stubbornness 

4 CREDULOUS 

a Diligent and persevering ■ 
b Too ready to believe 
c Hanging down 

5 RECRUDESCENCE 
a Flashing colours 

b Breaking out again 
c A glowing with heat or 
light 

Answer on page 12 


OUR HOMELAND 


Y^acht racing at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight 


Think on These Things 

'T'he people of Israel were 
slaves in Egypt. But God 
delivered them from the power 
of Pharaoh, and chose Moses to 
lead them through the wilderness 
into the promised land. 

Jesus came into the world to 
free us from a much greater 
slavery, the slavery of sin. He 
gives us the grace and power to 
conquer temptation. 

The children of Israel were led 
through the wilderness into the 
promised land. Our life is 
thought of-as a journey through 
the wilderness of earth to the 
Promised Land of Heaven. There 
are all kinds of dangers and 
difficulties to be faced on the 
way. But Jesus is our leader and 
His presence is always with us. 
But as Moses required obedience 
from the Israelites so does Jesus 
from us, O. R. C. 
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Next Week^s 
Birthdays 

July 31 

Hon. Robert Gathorne-Hardy 
(1902). Writer and part owner 
of a private printing press. As a 
schoolboy was an amateur geolo¬ 
gist, _ at the University read 
medicine and took a degree in 
law, worked for many years with 
Logan Pearsall Smith, author of 
Trivia, and-has published many 
books of his own. His recre¬ 
ations are listed as printing, 
bibliography, and botany. 

August 1 

Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller, Q.C. (1905). Attorney- 
General in the present Govern¬ 
ment, a position he has held 
since October of last year. Pre¬ 
viously he was Solicitor-General. 

August 2 

Sir William Watson (1858- 
1935). Poet. He began to con¬ 
tribute verses to newspapers 
when he was still a schoolboy 
of 14. In a poem addressed to 
a friend he wrote : 

And not without honour my days 
ran. 

Nor yet without a boast shah 
end. 

For I was Shakespeare's country¬ 
man. 

And were not you my friend 7 
August 3 

Rupert Brooke (1887-1915). 
The poet of Grantchester, Cam- 
bridge, who 

» . died during 

World War. 
His body lies 
in the Greek 

“ sorne cor¬ 
ner of a foreign field That is for 
ever England.” 

August 4 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822). England’s greatest lyrical 
poet in fact with a passion for 
reforming the world. For him 
poets were “ the unacknow¬ 
ledged legislators of the world ” 
{A Defence of Poetry). 

August 5 

Alexander William Klnglake 
(1809-1891). Official historian 
of the Crimean War. Better re¬ 
membered for his earlier book, 
Eothen, which was subtitled 
Traces of Travel brought home 
from the East. The travels had 
been undertaken in 1835, but 
the book was not published until 
1844—two earlier attempts had 
failed to satisfy the author and 
had been destroyed, 

August 6 

Sir Alexander Fleming (1881- 
1955). Discoverer of Penicillin. 

■ A small leg- 

a dull routine 

ping office 
and become 

Medical re¬ 
search led to 

of the peni¬ 
cillin mould in 1924, which was 
perfected as a life-saving drug 
some ten years later. 
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THE HUT JIAN writes about ... 

ADVENTURE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 

7. Naming the insects 


TrERY few people seem to like 
* insects, and the reason, 1 
find, is that they know so little 
about them; at any rate, I have 
never met anyone who had 
studied the habits of these little 
creatures and still retained a dis¬ 
like for them. 

Now before we can become 
familiar with any animal we first 
must be introduced to it, and be 
able to identify it when we meet 
it in the field. So let us see how 
we should proceed when 
familiarising ourselves with the 
insects. 

All little creatures with 
numerous legs and bodies divided 
up into several parts or segments 
belong to that great group called 
the Arthropoda, a name which 
means “jointed feet.” This group 
is sub-divided into four smaller 
groups to one of which the in¬ 
sects belong; so we see that by 
no means all creepy-crawlies are 
insects as many people imagine. 

THE FOUn GROUPS 

One of the four groups or 
classes comprising the Arthropoda 
contains creatures with crusty 
coverings such as the crabs, 
lobsters, shrimps, and, among the 
very few which live on dry land, 
the little woodlouse or slater; 
another class contains the centi¬ 
pedes and millipedes, creatures 
with a large number of legs; the 
third class contains the creatures 
with eight legs, such as the 
spiders, harvestmen, and mites; 
and the fourth class contains the 
insects, or, to give them their 
scientific name, the Insecta. 

What, then, must the insects 
possess which puts them into this 
class of their own? First, an in¬ 
sect must have a body divided 
into three distinct parts—a head, 
a middle part to which the legs 
are attached, and a hind part, 
which is generally the biggest. 

The second feature an insect 
must show is two large eyes, one 
on each side of its head; the third 
is a pair of feelers or antennae 


STAMP ALBUM 


projecting from the forehead; and 
the fourth is perhaps the most 
easily observed of all—six legs. 

By looking for these four 
features we can therefore tell at a 
glance whether the little creature 
we have found is an insect or 
not, and, if it is an insect, we are 
then faced with the very much 
bigger question: what /dnd of 
insect is it? 

IDENTITY BADGES 

Our British insects have been 
divided into some 22 smaller 
groups called Orders, each con¬ 
taining insects that possess a 
special “ badge ” or identification 
feature. In this short talk I have 
space to mention only four of 
the most important insect Orders, 
but by doing so I hope that CN 
readers will be tempted to read 
about others for themselves. 

Very often it is the wings which 
form the identification feature by 
which we name one group of in¬ 
sects from another. Flies, for 
example, have only one pair of 
wings, so any insect with two 
wings must be a fly no matter 
how much it may resemble some 
other insect in general form and 
colour. 

Bees, wasps, and ants belong to 
a large and important Order, the 
members of which have two pairs 
of transparent wings; but in flight 
the front pair is joined to the rear 
by a row of tiny hooks which, 
in the commoner members of the 
Order, can be clearly seen with 
the aid of a pocket magnifier— 
an instrument every insect lover 
should carry in his pocket. 

HOOKED "WINGS 

There are several other insect 
Orders with four transparent 
wings, but only that of the bees, 
wasps, and ants show the tiny 
connecting hooks by which the 
two pairs of wings are made to 
act as one during flight. 

Butterflies and moths have 
beautifully coloured wings which, 
as we know, give off fine powder- 
like particles when handled. 
These particles are really very 
minute scales, arranged on the 



Behind 
the scenes 

Highly skilled work is always 
going on at London’s Natural 
History Museum. In the huge 
basement workshops a team of 
experts is permanently engaged 
in repairing, reconstructing, and 
renovating the thousands of ex¬ 
hibits. On the left the head taxi¬ 
dermist is preparing a mounted 
beaver skin for exhibition. Below, 
on the left, cracks in the rhino¬ 
ceros hide arc being repaired: 
and bottom right, a marine worm 
is having nylon bristles inserted. 


wings like slates on the roof of a 
house, and they form the identi¬ 
fication feature of the Order to 
which only the butterflies and 
moths belong. 

Finally we have the big Order 
of the beetles, containing beauti¬ 
ful little insects like the weevils 
and ladybirds, and wings again 
form the badge. Beetles fly with 
their hind pair of wings, the front 
pair having become strong, curved 
shields under which the delicate 
flight wings are folded away when 
not in use. It is these little wing- 
shields, called elytra, by which we 
can identify the beetles, the badge 
of the Order being shielded or 
protected wings. 



TWO BLADES OF GRASS FOR ONE 


The stories of the other 18 
badges are equally interesting. By 
reading about them in a good in¬ 
sect book we need never again 
feel, puzzled when trying to name 
an insect discovery, for knowing 
the badges will allow us to place 
each “find” in its correct Order 
or group. 

The insects will then have been 
introduced to us, and I will be 
surprised if many C N readers 
do not find them the most 
fascinating creatures of all! 


BIGGEST PLASTIC MOULDING 
A British shipbuilding firm has 
made the world’s biggest single 
plastic moulding. It is a hull of 
glass plastic, 54 feet long and 
weighing nearly three tons. The 
vessel, when completed, is 
destined for South Africa. 


Australia’s '.Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation 
recently celebrated its 30th birth¬ 
day. During this lifetime its up¬ 
keep has cost £33,000,000, but the 
work has added hundreds of 
millions of pounds to the 
Dominion's national income. 

The scientists have literally 
“ made two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before.” On 
a South Australian plain, for 
example, their chemical improve¬ 
ments of the soil have enabled 
two sheep per acre to be kept 
where only one coiild live 
formerly. 

Weed-killing is another aspect 
of their research which has pro¬ 
duced great results. Among the 
most spectacular of these has 


been the destruetion of an im¬ 
penetrable jungle of priekly pear, 
60 million acres in extent, which 
is now restored to produetive farm 
and grazing land. 

The organisation’s timber 
rcscareh, too, has led to an in¬ 
crease’ in Australian production, 
saving the country over 
£30,000,000 a year in timber 
imports. 

These are just a few items of 
the seientists’ valuable work not 
only for agriculture but for manu¬ 
facturing, building, food-process¬ 
ing, radio, air navigation, and the 
production of artificial rain. 

Well might the Minister in 
charge say: “There is no better 
national investment than well- 
directed scientific research.” 



TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA 


THIS LONELY GROUP OF ISLANDS 
FIRST USED OVERPRINTED STAMPS 
OFSTHELENA IN I952.TW0 YEARS LATER 
THEY HAD THEIR OWN ISSUE.ANOTOOATE 
THERE ARE 27 STAMPS. AS THERE ARE FEWER 
THAN 300 INHABITANTS THESE STAMPSARE 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 




Brian Hewson 



The Melbourne 
Olympic Games are 
now only a year 
ahead and it is a 
cheering thought 
that Britain has so 
many fine young 
athletes. Amongthem 
is 22-year-old Brian 
Hewson, of Croydon. 


Brian, a tailor who served 
his apprenticeship in Lon¬ 
don’s Savile Row, had his 
first success at 14, when he 
won the Surrey Schools 880 
yards. Now doing his 
National Service, he holds 
the Army and Inter-Services 
half-mile titles. Brian will be 
demobilised in October. 


It is known that all the 
successes he has gained in 
the past eight years hav'e 
been steps to the realisation 
of two ambitions. He re¬ 
vealed some time ago that. 
these were to run the mile in 
less than four minutes and to 
win the 1500 metres for 
Britain in 1956. 


One ambition was realised in 
the British Games last June. 
In that extraordinary mile 
race the first three home all 
broke four minutes—Tabori, 
of Hungary, 3 : 59; Chataway 
and Hewson each 3 : 59'8. 
Although beaten, Brian be¬ 
came the youngest milcr to 
heat 4 minutes. 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


THE BRIGADE 
GETS THERE 

From two widely-separated 
countries come stories of the in¬ 
fectious enthusiasm spread by the 
Boys’ Brigade. In British Guiana 
the keenness was provoked by 19- 
year-old Lance-Corporal Bill 
Ramsay, serving there with the 
Black Watch. 

He had been a_ B. B. member 
in Dundee, and when he reached 
Georgetown he found the local 
unit in low water. He took com¬ 
mand of it as a lieutenant in his 
spare time on Monday and 
Thursday evenings. He has raised 
its strength from 12 boys to 37, 
and when he comes home in Sep¬ 
tember he will leave behind a 
flourishing unit. 

Enthusiasm, too, has been the 
keynote of Southern Rhodesia’s 
largest B. B. camp on record, 
which was held recently in the 
mountains at Inyanga. Boys who 
came to it from Bulawayo made a 
450-mile journey by train, bus, 
and finally on foot and were re¬ 
warded by the glorious scenes of 
tumbling mountain streams, steep 
cliffs, and rolling downs around 
their camp. 

Mount Inyanga itself, 8517 feet, 
is the highest in Southern 
Rhodesia, but the boys climbed it, 
despite almost perpendicular 
slopes and the absence of paths. 

Throughout the Commonwealth 
—and in other countries as well— 
the B. B. unites boys in a common 
spirit of adventure and comrade¬ 
ship. 


GIFT OF INSECTS 

A magnificent collection of 
some 100,000 Malaysian insects, 
all neatly mounted and labelled, 
has come to London’s Natural 
History Museum as a gift from 
Malaya. 

Before the war this unsurpassed 
collection belonged to the 
Selangor Museum which was 
completely destroyed by bombing. 
Fortunately the insects had pre¬ 
viously been removed to safety, 
but after the war nowhere could 
be found to keep them satis¬ 
factorily in such a damp climate. 


The greatest pilgrimage in the 
world begins on July 29 when a 
million or more Mohammedans 
from all over the world will 
arrive by land, sea, and air at 
Mecca, the birthplace of the 
Prophet Mohammed, who was 
born in a.d. 570. 

Some of the pilgrims will have 
taken three years for the journey, 
walking all the way from Central 
Africa. Others hire the latest air¬ 
liners and travel in comfort. But 
when they reach Mecca all are 
equal, however, rich or poor. 

In the Arabian city of’ Mecca 
there is a shrine known as the 
Kaaba—the Arabic word for 
“cube”—and every Mohammedan 
turns his face towards it when 
praying, whether in field, home, 
street, or on the sea. This cubic 
structure rneasures about 39 feet 
by 33, and is almost 50 feet high. 
But what makes it an object of 
special reverence is the sacred 
Black Stone built into its south¬ 
east corner five feet from the 
ground. Most Mohammedans 
believe that this stone was 
brought by Adam and Eve from 
Paradise when they were expelled 


from the Garden of Eden and 
that the rites now performed 
around the stone were taught 
them by the Angel Gabriel. 

Some miles outside Mecca the 
pilgrim discards his travelling 
garb and puts on two thin, white, 
seamless robes. One of these he 
throws over his shoulder and the 
other must be worn about the 
waist, leaving his feet and head 
bare. On arrival at the Kaaba he 
must encircle it seven times and 
kiss the sacred Black Stone at 


SEEKING OIL IN THE 
ARCTIC 

Although they cover an area of 
120.000 square miles little is 
known about the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands in ^Canada’s far north. 
Now an expedition is to explore 
the islands to find out something 
of their geology and in particular 
to discover what kinds of minerals 
may be there. It is hoped that oil 
and gas will be found. 

Over 20 geologists are taking 
part in the expedition and they 
will use two helicopters during 
their explorations. 


least once. If the crowd is too 
great for him to get near, he is 
allowed to touch it with his hand 
or a stick and afterwards kiss 
whatever has touched the Black 
" Stone. 

This done, the pilgrim spends 
the first week of his visit in the 
sacred hills encircling the city, 
making halts at various 
sanctuaries. Before returning to 
Mecca he must run the course 
between Mounts Safa and Marwa 
and throw some stones at a pillar 
representing Satan. 

The high day of the pilgrimage 
is the ninth, when he visits Mount 
Arafat, a half-day’s journey from 
Mecca. Here he takes his stand 
at noon and recites verses from 
the Koran, the sacred book of the 
Mohammedan. He may now dis¬ 
card his pilgrim’s robes, but must 
immediately shave his head and 
cut his nails. 

From now on the pilgrim is 
allowed to use the title “Haji,” 
meaning pilgrim. And in becom¬ 
ing a Haji he has fulfilled the 
Prophet’s strictest comm.and and 
the dearest wish of every Moham¬ 
medan heart. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 30, !955 

NEW LOCOS 
FOR LMR 

British Railways, with their 
huge modernisation plan, have 
not forgotten the unromantic but 
essential part played by the steam 
freight locomotive, and a constant 
search is going on for more 
efficient types^ 

The Crewe works have recently 
delivered the first of ten modified 
Class 9, 2-10-0 freighters to 

London Midland Region. They 
are fitted with the Italian Franco 
Crosti boilers. 

Normally, once gases pass 
through the main boiler they go 
up the chimney. But in the 
Crosti design they double back 
under the main boiler through a 
pre-heater. This means that water 
entering the main boiler is almost 
at operating temperature, and that 
very little heat is wasted from the 
firebox. 

The new locomotives will be 
easily recognised as the chimney 
is just in front of the cab, on the 
right-hand side. Being a freight 
engine there is no streamlining, 
and the blast-manifold and grease 
separators are exposed. 

The fireman’s view ahead is 
slightly obstructed, but the driver 
is not bothered by smoke blowing 
down from the front as in an 
ordinary loco. The small chimney 
on the front smokebox is used 
only for lighting up and is norm¬ 
ally kept closed. 


m THOUSAND LEHERS 
FROM DICKMS 

Charles Dickens was a great 
letter-writer. Altogether he wrote 
about 10,000 and the complete 
edition of them is to be published 
in eight volumes, each containing 
over 700 pages. The first volumes 
may be ready in 1957. 

The Pilgrim Trust is to pay for 
the imniense labour of collecting 
and preparing all this material for 
publication, a task which is being 
undertaken by a group of eminent' 
scholars who have . had valuable 
help from Mr. Henry C. Dickens, 
the present head of the family. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—Picture-version of R. L. Stevenson’s dramatic story (4) 




Heiiry, who managed the Durrisdeer estate, 
sent a large sum of money to his brother in Paris. 
But in the following months more demands 
came, brought by smugglers who frequented the 
Durrisdeer coast. Mackellar knew that James 
was receiving money from another sourccj the 
Scottish Pension Fund for those W’ho had 
supported Prince Charles, but Henry still felt 
it his duty to meet his elder brother’s demands. 


To raise money for James, Henry had to 
economise severely ; servants were dismissed, 
horses sold, .This caused'resentment in the 
neighbourhood, and* the old hatred of Henry 
revived. Only Mr, Mackellar knew the truth, 
for Henry’s fooiis' pride would not let him tell 
his wife and father why their style of living was 
being so drastically reduced. For seven years 
James thus bled the estate of Durrisdeer, , 


Even Henry’s wife reproached him for his 
“ meanness.” He could no longer afford for her 
to make her yearly visit to Edinburgh—the only 
pleasure left in her now drab and poverty-stricken 
life. At that Mr. Mackellar told her the truth 
about where all the money was going. She was 
astounded—and remorseful. She apologised to 
her husband for her reproaches, and persuaded 
him to send no more money to James. 


One evening, some months later, Mr. Mackellar 
saw the smuggler’s vessel in the bay, and a boat 
putting out from it. In curiosity he went down 
to the beach, A tall figure, announcing himself 
as Mr. Bally, landed from the boat while the 
smugglers put baggage ashore. Catching sight 
of Mackellar, the new’comer ordered him 
imperiously : “ Here, my good man, carry these 
things up to Durrisdeer.” It was James himself 1 


How will the spendthrift be received by the family at Durrisdeer ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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THE SECRET OF 
BUZZARD SCAR 

by Malcolm Saville 


Sally and Paul Richardson and 
their friend Elizabeth Langton are 
exploring the cave behind a 
waterfall in Swinnergill Kirk in 
the Yorkshire fells. They are 
crawling along a narrow tunnel 
when they see a gleam of light 
and hear voices in the distance. 

12. The hidden cave 

Tj'oR a few moments the three 
children stood there almost 
too scared to move. Then, with 
one accord, they turned and raced 
back into the cave. They paused 
for a moment to listen for any 
sounds of pursuit, but even 
though they heard nothing they 
did not feel safe until they had 
scrambled out of the cave and up 
to a ledge near the top of the 
gorge. From here they could see 
the mouth of the cave behind the 
roaring waterfall. Elizabeth 
wriggled forward and swung her 
legs over the edge. 

“Lie down, Liz!” Sally hissed. 
“You'll be seen by anyone who 
comes out of that place.” 

At that moment,-as they were 
looking down into the seething 
pool, two men, wearing only 
sw'imming trunks but carrying 
rubber-cased torches and bundles 
wrapped in yellow oilskin, pushed 
through the waterfall and waded 
towards the side of the ravine. 

Help at hand 

“It's George and Keith,” cried 
Sally, as she recognised them. 
Cupping her hands round her 
mouth she shouted.' “Hallo, 
there!” 

The two boys below looked up 
and Elizabeth, in her excitement 
lost her balance and slithered over 
the ledge. It was lucky for her 
that a few stunted bushes just 
below broke her fall as she lay 
with her face against the cliff and 
her back supported by the bushes. 
She looked thoroughly scared 
until she realised she ’was only a 
few feet below the others. 

George and Keith, who had 
heard Elizabeth’s scream above 
the sound of rushing water, 
looked up. Then one of them 


called: “Don’t try to move. 
We'll come up. Tell her not to 
fidget!” 

“Don’t move, Liz,” called 
Sally. “They’re coming to help 
you.” 

Elizabeth, more frightened than 
hurt, smiled at -her feebly. “I’d 
like to be rescued by handsome 
strangers,” she said, and waited 
as patiently as she could while the 
two boys climbed up towards 
them. 

“Well, well,” Keith said as he 
heaved himself up to the ledge 
where Paul and Sally were waiting 
and pulled a length of rope from 
his oilskin bundle. “Fancy meet¬ 
ing you again. As soon as we’ve 
dealt with your friend with 
suicidal tendencies you must tell 
us what you’re doing here.” 

Meanwhile, George had reached 
a narrow ledge below where 
Elizabeth was lying. Keith from 
above, grinned down at Elizabeth 
and then shouted; “Ready to 
take the w'eight if the worst 
happens, George?” 

George nodded and Keith 
passed down the rope. “Catch 
hold of the end,” he said to 
Elizabeth. “Sally and Paul act as 
anchor. Hold tight, and as I 
begin to tug try to pull yourself 
round until you’re facing us. 
Don’t hurry it.” 

Swapping yarns 

It was not long before Elizabeth 
was up on the ledge while the 
others lowered the rope to the 
luckless George who found it 
easier to come up through the 
bushes than try to return the way 
he had come. After being intro¬ 
duced to George and Keith, Eliza¬ 
beth thanked them, although she 
found it difficult to put into words 
what she really felt. Sally was so 
relieved that she had nothing to 
say. Not so Paul, who was wildly 
excited. 

“You’ve been exploring inside 
the cave and you crawled up the 
tunnel,” he shouted at Keith, “we 
saw you coming back. We were 
there.” 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 



24. Cadillac “La Espada 
(American). 

(fHE world’s largest two- 
seater sports car comes 
from the United States. It is 
16 feet 8 inches long. Its 
power unit is a V.8. of 
230 b.h.p. with overhead 


valves, giving a top speed of 
125 m.p.h. This particular car 
is painted gold, trimmed with 
chromium and aluminium, 
with black leather upholstery. 

An unusual feature is that 
fibre glass plastic is used in the 
body panelling. 


“We thought we heard someone 
yell,” Keith said. “I told you 
kids before to keep away from 
places like that. If you’re not 
careful there’ll be an accident.' 
Lucky for Elizabeth that we came 
along when we did.” 

“And lucky for you that we 
came along just when George had 
fallen through the rotten floor at 
Crackpot,” Sally said indignantly. 
“If you’ll get your clothes on 
quickly, we’ll tell you something 
else. We’ve made some dis¬ 
coveries, too.” 

“O.K.” George grinned. “Let’s 
just make ourselves respectable 
and then you can all come up to 
the top here and we’ll swap 
yarns.” 

Five minutes later they were all 
sitting underneath a hawthorn tree 
at the very top of the ravine. 

Without the sun there was a 
curious calm over the fells and 
as they shared one another’s 
sandwiches the light became even 
dimmer. Keith looked round 
anxiously. 

“Something happening to the 
weather,” he said. “Don’t like the 
look of it. Before we go we’d 
like to know what you three were 
doing down there scrambling 
about in the cave?" 

Keith tells 

Paul admitted that they were 
just poking around because they 
were keen on mines and caves 
and mysteries and that after read¬ 
ing about Swinnergill Kirk they 
were determined to explore 
■ behind the waterfall. 

Keith laughed at Paul’s 
obvious enthusiasm and then 
said : 

“We can’t seem to get away 
from one another so we'd better 
share our information. We’ve 
been coming to this part of the 
dale for years. Our parents used 
to bring us when we were kids. 
We’ve found out plenty about the 
old mines and we’re going to e.x- 
plore some of them if we can, 
although they may be somewhat 
dangerous.” 

“But how far docs that stream 
go?” Paul interrupted. 

Equipment needed 

“Don’t know yet. There’s a 
second cave at the end of the 
tunnel which is much bigger and 
we reckon there must be some 
way through from there to the 
old mine workings underneath 
Crackpot. When we were in there 
just now we saw what looked like 
three or four tunnels leading out 
of the big cave, but we’re not 
going to explore any of them until 
we’ve got another torch and a ball 
of twine which we can unwind as 
we go. It wouldn’t be any joke 
to be lost down there. You three 
must give us your word not to try 
the tunnel on your own.” 

Paul hedged, and avoided giving 
an answer by asking a question. 

“Either of you smoke 
cigarettes? Did you smoke down 
there this morning?” 

George shook his head, and 
Keith looked puzzled. 

Paul then told them about the 
cigarette packet that they had 
seen in the outer cave, and sug¬ 
gested that someone was spying 
on them. Keith asked to see it, 
but Paul replied that he had left 


it down there, and when the two 
older boys suggested that they 
should go back: into the cave to 
look at it, Paul was very excited. 
Five minutes later they all stood 
in the outer cave again. George 
picked up the cigarette packet, 
sniffed it, and agreed that it was 
new and had been dropped 
recently. 

Paul, however, had lost interest 
in its significance now that he 
knew that there was an even 
bigger cave behind the waterfall. 
He was all for crawling through 
the tunnel but Sally protested that 
she was not dressed properly for 
such a venture. 

Then Elizabeth, whose interest 
in this expedition seemed to be 
slowly mounting, had an idea. She 
suggested that if they dammed the 
stream inside the first cave where 
it ran into the tunnel, they should 
' be able to crawl down the tunnel 
without getting wet. But Keith 
said that if they dammed it like 
that the cave would quickly fill 
with water. 

The Thin Man 

“It’s outside that we’ve got to 
dam it,” Paul shouted excitedly. 
“That’s one thing we could do. 
Maybe we could build a wall of 
stones i . .” 

But Elizabeth did not really 
want to go into the inner cave, 
wet or dry, so she cunningly 
changed the subject and eventu¬ 
ally the idea of damming the 
stream and crawling into the 
inner cave was dismissed for the 
present. 

With George in front and Keith 


behind, the five of them then 
climbed to the top of the ravine. 
There was still no sign of the sun 
and the outlines of the hills were 
softened by clouds which were 
now hanging about them. 

Elizabeth, rather bored, looked 
round without much enthusiasm 
and then suddenly hissed; “Look! 
There’s a man over there. Above 
the path we came along. See him, 
Keith? Climbing up to the top.” 

They followed her pointing 
finger and there, 200 yards away 
on the other side of the ravine, 
they saw a thin man with a ruck¬ 
sack on his back toiling slowly up 
the hillside. 

“It’s Ginger Whiskers!” cried 
Sally in astonishment. “Do you 
think he’s been following us all 
the morning?” 

Watched through 
binoculars 

“Who’s Ginger Whiskers?” 
asked Keith, and while they 
watched their enemy climbing the 
hill above the Kirk, Sally and 
Paul told the older boys what 
they knew about him—which was 
not very much. Then Elizabeth 
interrupted and told them about 
her meeting with Scarlett who had 
once lived at Crackpot and who 
had helped her when Hugh_ had 
fallen into the river. 

“We know him, too,” Keith 
said. “He’s a grand chap. Hi! 
Look out! Your pal Ginger 
Whiskers has got binoculars and 
he’s looking this way. Duck! 
Don’t move!” 

To he continued 


BRAND NEW U.S.A. OFFICERS 

MADE IN THE TT.S.A. These aro a genuioe 
American issue, not to be confused with spurious 
imitations on tho market. Real 100% Wool inner 
zipped down the front, "with an additional free 
waterproof outer that will enable you to Bleep 
in the open if necessary. Amazingly comfortable 
and warm yet rolls up into easy carr.ving pack. 

Owing to a wonderful purchase of 20,000 we offer 
this genuine brand-new Officers’ Sleeping Bag Kit 
at 29/11. post, etc., 1/9. 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER « 

.RIDGETENT'^4'- 




BRAXD NEW de luxe 
-, ‘Safety’ Tent. All colours. 
^ > Complete. Ideal Cyclists, 

Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 ft. 6 in. -wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 In. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
or 4/- dep. and 9 mthly. payts. 6/«, 1 of 2/6. 
With fly-sheet £4.2.6, or lO/- dep. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. 1/8. 


WITH 
FREE 
OUTER 

BRITISH ARMY 

SRAKD NIW RrOCC TENT-y .{ 

Sent for 22'6A_'_ 

Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft, x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Real waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dep. and 7 mthly. payts. of 

25/-, 1 of’22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Ffru 
Lists Binoculars, Watches, Tents, etc. TERMS. 



HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN31), 196-200 Cold 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.in. Wed 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE TESTS FOR 
CHILDREN AGED 8-11 

OUR COURSES are based 
upon the results of these 
tests and consist of complete 
lessons which are returned 
fully marked with comments 
by the Subject Tutors. 
WRITE, STATING AGE OF 
CHILD, to The Registrar : 
MERCER’S 

CORRESPORDERCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C7), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.i 


A BIRTHDAY SOON ? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
lan estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CftEETOWN. SCOTLAND 
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CAMBERWELL MAY SEE 
THE BEAUTY AGAIN 


Plans are being made for a 
well-known firm of stationery 
manufacturers to release 500 
Camberwell Beauty butterflies in 
Greenwich Park and at Eynsford 
in Kent during August. The firm, 
Samuel Jones and Company, who 
have long used the richly- 
coloured Beauty as their trade¬ 
mark, is hoping to re-establish the 
butterfly in this country. 

The chrysalises have been 
brought from Germany’s Black 
Forest and 
from Switzer¬ 
land and are 
being cared 
for at the 
Kent butter¬ 
fly farm run 
by the well- Camberwell Beauty 
known naturalist and broadcaster, 
L. Hugh Newman. The exact date 
of the release will depend on 
when the butterflies hatch and wilt 
be known only at very short 
notice. 

This lovely purplish-brown 
butterfly with yellow frilled wings 
has been given various names. 
Americans know it as Mourning 
Cloak, but an old English name 
was Grand Surprise. It breeds in 
Scandinavia and on the Continent, 
but it seems to come to this 
country only by accident. 

One theory is that it stows away 
on the timber ships which come 
to this country from Scandinavia 
for it likes to hibernate in stacks 


of logs. Records show that every 
time timber imports have in¬ 
creased, the number of Camber¬ 
well Beauties has also risen. 

Although it is unlikely that this 
splendid butterfly will become 
common in this country, it is pos¬ 
sible that one or two may find 
their way back to a certain south 
London' street where, in August 
1748, the first of the species to be 
identified in this country was 
found. 

The street, now a busy 
thoroughfare called Coldharbour 
Lane, was then known as Cam¬ 
berwell Lane and ran through 
farmland. Part of this was 
marshy and used for growing 
osiers for basket-making, and the 
butterflies were often found 
among these willowy bushes. 

ONCE A PEST 

Old Camberwell records show 
that the Beauty appeared in great 
numbers in 1796 and again in 
1819; indeed it became such a 
pest that the Church Vestry 
offered rewards for collecting the 
caterpillars. No doubt the chil¬ 
dren of those days, when Camber¬ 
well was a Surrey village, joined 
busily in the hunt. 

The butterfly disappeared from 
the locality in the middle of the 
last century when the spread of 
railways led to the rapid building 
up of the area. The attempt at 
reintroducing it will, therefore, be 
made in more open spaces. 



WRIGHT’S QUEENS Reign Pkt. CDCC 

--- i| STAMPS INC. ■ 



STAMPS INC. 

AUSTRALIA ANTARCTICA 

(This scamp not illustrated) 

Free to all asking to 
■see 6ur “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 21d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our 
Post. (Without Approvals 
price 1/3). Guaranteed 
Packets: Q.E. Ueign, 
Used, 15 India l/6j 
14 S. Africa 1/9. If you 
wish you mav join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB," 
Sub. 1/-. (Postai Sec. 
Est. '1897.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 337, 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


Air Stamps 

FrPP ^ DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
free to all requesting our 
fine Approvals. Send 2jd. stamp. 

AYILA STAMP CO. (Dept, c), 

107 Rydens Rd., WaUon-on>Thani€8y Surrey. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition 
50 Aeroplanes . . 2/6 
50 Animals .... 3/- 
50 Soldiers .... 2/6 
50 Cricketers , , . 2/6 
50 Cycling .... 2/6 
50 Motor Cars . . 2/6 
SO^Coronation(1954). 2/6 SOBirds. 3/6 

50 Lighthouses. 2/6 50 Ships. 2/6 

50 Railway Engines. . 6/- 50 Navy. 2/6 
50 Do You Know ? . 2/6 50 Dogs . 3/- 
50 Kings & Queens . 3/- 48 Views. 21- 
Send 2id. for-Catalogue. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/-; 100 different 7/-, 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London. W.C.I. 


Callers Welcome 


The Best Stories 

by the Best Writers 

ARGOSY 

Monthly IjS 


YOUR CHILD 

AND THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

PARENTS! Let us teach YOUR CHILD 
personally- for the Entrance to Grammar School 
examination, and' let us start NOW. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrolment for a 
Home “ Prep Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified, private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons, personally designed, 
•corrected and returned by the tutor. 

LOSE NO TIME ! Write for details of these 
courses (with Free Diagnostic Test if desired). 
Fees from £2.5.0. 

HOME «PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.Pi. 29), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


'J’he August Bank Holiday week¬ 
end athletics attraction at the 
White City is an international 
match between Great Britain and 
Germany. A full programme of 
men’s and women’s events will 
cover the two days. The two 
countries last met in 1953 in Ger¬ 
many and honours were even— 
Germany winning the men’s 
match and Britain the women’s. 

High aim 

0LADDI Okuwobi, the Nigerian 
high-jumper now studying in 
this country, prefers to do his 
jumping in odd shoes. On the 
foot with which he pushes off 
Oladdi wears an ordinary spiked 
shoe, but on the other foot he 
has a rubber basketbali shoe. He 
finds that the heavy shoe gives 
his foot more momentum, thus 
helping it to swing more easily 
over the bar. 

Qne of the strongest club cricket 
sides in London must surely 
be the Australia House team. 
They have no fewer than ten men 
who normally open the innings 
for their own teams in Australia. 
Some idea of their batting 
strength can be gauged from the 
fact that skipper Jim Workman, 
who was Australia’s opening bat 
in the Victory Test against 
England, goes in at No. 9. 

J)uRiNG one week’s cricket early 
this month, 14-year-old Sean 
Lawson scored 232 runs in three 
innings for his school, St. George's 
College, Weybridge. He hit 50 
not out against Caterham School; 
77 against Badingham College; 
and 105 against Kingston 
Grammar School. 

Boxing to running 

Six-footer L.A.C. Berland Stuart, 
heavyweight boxing champion 
of the R.A.F., recently set up a 
new high-jump record of six feet 
U inches at the R.A.F. Cham¬ 
pionships. He also ran in the 
winning relay team. L.A.C. Stuart 
was so pleased with his perfor¬ 
mance, that he is taking up 
athletics seriously and forsaking 
boxing. 

0ARETH Howells, 20-year-oId 
chemistry student at University 
College, London, failed to make 
the grade as a runner so took up 
walking. Coached by Harold 
Whitlock, former British Olympic 
Champion, he made such rapid 
progress that he recently set up a 
new Welsh native and all-comers 
record with a time of 13 minutes 
37.6 seconds for the tvvo-miles 
walk. This was the fastest time 
recorded for the distance during 
the past three seasons. 

0-ERALD Walsh, South African 
distance runner, who is only 
five feet 4i inches, is having a 
wonderful season, winning the 
Comrades Marathon, the most 
gruelling of all distance races, 
from Pietermaritzburg to Durban 
(54 miles), and the 38-miIe 
Marathon from King William’s 
Town to East London. He will 
carry South African hopes in the 
Olympic Marathon at Melbourne 
next year. 


'J’his weekend the world’s most 
famous cycling race, the 
2700-mile Tour de France, finishes 
in Paris, During the course of 
this three-week race the 130 com¬ 
petitors will have been watched 
amid scenes of intense excitement 
by some 18 million people. This 
year, for the first time, a British 
team has been competing. 

q'HE British 24-hour amateur 
road cycling championship 
was won recently by Ken Price, 
a Cardiff electrical engineer, who 
was riding in the cyclists 
“marathon” for the first time. 
Price not only won the race, but 
set up a new record by covering 
478j miles in the 24 hours, beat¬ 
ing the previous best by nine 
miles. 


(fHis week the YouII Cup tennis 
tournament is being staged at 
Wimbledon. All the leading 
Public Schools in the country are 
competing. ■ Last year’s winners 
of the Yrophy were University 
College School, Hampstead. 

Athletes in a hurry 

'J’en minutes after he had won 
the 800-metre race in the 
London-Stockholm athletics 
match, Audiin Boyson climbed 
into a helicopter which landed in 
the centre of the stadium and flew 
to the airport to catch an airliner 
for Oslo. The man he defeated, 
Derek Johnson, was also in a 
hurry. Arriving by air from 
Stockholm he immediately 
boarded a private plane to be 
flown to compete in a meeting at 
Coventry. 

-yiOLET Murphy, 16-year-o!d 
York athlete, is having a 
great season on the running track 
this summer. Violet, who is a 
junior member of Rowntree’s 
Athletic Club, is the northern 
counties senior half-mile champion. 
She also finished in third place in 
the English national quarter-mile 
championship race, and won the 
women’s A.A.A. intermediate 
half-mile championship. 


J{,OGER Auty, 14-year-old choir¬ 
boy of St. Mary’s Church, 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury, has 
been among the wickets recently. 
Playing for St. Mary’s cricket 
team his performances have in¬ 
cluded ten wickets for 12 runs 
against Cleckheaton St. Johns; 
eight wickets for three runs 
against Drighlington; and on 
another occasion he took five 
wickets in one over! 

_^ustralia’s 16-year-old Murray 
Rose of Sydney is confident 
of breaking the world 440-yard 
freestyle swimming record this 
year. Last season he won the 
Australian senior freestyle titles 
over 220, 440, and 880 yards, 
setting new Australian records for 
the two latter distances. 


.^EW Zealand’s latest athletic 
find is 15-year-old Mary 
Donaghy who, after only five 
months of training, already holds 
her country’s high-jump title at 
five feet 4 t inches. She also has 
a 17 foot ten inch long-jump to 
her credit and has run the 100 
yards in 11.8 seconds. 

^LAN Yates, Sheffield medical 
student and captain of the 
English Universities water polo 
team, is so keen to take a side to 
compete in the World Student 
Games at San Sebastian; Spain, 
next month that he has been 
working at all sorts of jobs in an 
effort to earn enough money to 
cover the team's travelling ex¬ 
penses. Son of a West Ham head¬ 
master, Alan Yates is a member 
of the Plaistow club who-are the 
national water polo champions. 

Beating them at 
their own game 

English schoolboys at Burwell, 
Cambs., are beating American 
boys at their own game—baseball. 
American airmen stationed nearby 
showed the Burwell boys how to 
play and laid a “pitch ” for them 
on the village playing field. Now, 
playing against American school¬ 
boy teams in a local league, they 
are at the top of the table. 



Just over the bar 

An anxious moment for Miss P. Eustace of the Croydon 
Harriers. She was competing in a high j’ump event held 

recently at Chiswick, West London. 
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--- CN Competition Corner -- 

k WBiSI-WATCH! 

'J’lME is more valuable than gold . . . but you need never miss a 
second if you enter this week’s simple competition and win 
one of the five gleaming new Wrist-watches offered as prizes ! 
Five-shilling Postal Orders are waiting for ten runners-up, too ! 
There is nothing to pay—so if you are under 17 and live in Great 
Britain, Ireland, or the Channel Islands, enter now ! 

What to Do : In each of the six groups of objects illustrated 
below there is one object which is different —for one reason or 
another—from the others in the group. You are simply asked to 
spot the six “ Odd Men Out.”, 

Write their names (in ink or pencil) in a neat list on a postcard 
or piece of plain paper, add your full name, age, and address, 
then ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided 
work. Post to ; 

C N Competition No. 33, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, August 9, the closing date for the competition. 

Wrist-watches will be awarded for the five entries which are 
correct, or most nearly so, and the best written according to age. 
Postal Orders for the ten next best. The Editor’s decision is final. 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 


MEW COMET 


Mrkos 1955e 

^llE new comet recently dis¬ 
covered in the constellation 
of Auriga is now rapidly speeding 
through that of Ursa Major, and 
so is much better placed for ob¬ 
servation. It is now in the north¬ 
west sky in the evening. Already 
a faint object, it is now travelling 
away from both the Earth and the 
Sun and becoming fainter. 

The comet is about 120 million 
miles away but in a fortnight’s 
time its distance is expected to be 
about 135 million miles, thus 
giving some idea of the great 
speed at which it is travelling. It 
is now of about eighth-magnitude 
and therefore invisible to the 
naked eye, but by using good 
binoculars or field-glasses on a 
dark starlit night it will be seen as 
a faint and misty spot of light. 

WHERE TO FIND IT 

The path the comet has recently 
taken and is expected to take, is 
indicated in the accompanying 
star-map; in this it can be seen 
that on July 30 the comet will 
appear a little to the west of the 
second-magnitude star Cor Caroli; 
this is below the stars of the tail 
of the Great Bear, Ursa Major, 
described in the CN of July 16, 
Possessors of astronomical tele¬ 
scopes may therefore easily spot 
this comet before it becomes too 
faint for small instruments. 

Soon after discovery the comet 


m TIE lORTH-WEST SKY 


can be seen tlirongli field-glasses 


could be seen with the naked eye 
and photographs of it with 
lengthy exposures revealed a 
curved tail and brilliant centre 
within the misty coma of the 
head. The apparent length of 
this tail 
reached 1 i 
degrees of 
arc, that is 
about three 
times the 
apparent 
width of the 
full Moon. 

The tail 
also appeared 
fan-shaped, a 
feature usu¬ 
ally due to perspective, for the 
tails of comets are usually 
millions of miles long. It makes 
an Immense difference to the tail’s 
apparent shape if we are viewing 
it from an “end” which is, say, 
five. million miles nearer to us 
than the other “end” where the 
actual head of the comet happens 
to be. 

This occurred in the grand 
spectacle of the Great Comet of 
1861, whose fan-shaped tail in 
June of that year covered an area 
of the sky extending from 
Cassiopeia in the north-east to the 
Plough of Ursa Major in the 
north-west. 


Actually that great comet’s tail 
eventually enveloped the Earth 
even though its head was nearly 
25 million miles away. It thus 
covered the entire sky, producing 
a strange phosphorescent light. 
During the day it even dimmed 
the sunlight. 

Such was the effect produced 
as our little Earth sped through 
the Great Comet’s tail; the 
spectacle would have been very 
different had the Earth passed 
through the comet’s head. 

GRAND DISPLAY 

Such an event is not known to 
have taken place but when the 
Earth passed comparatively near 
to a comet’s head a superb 
meteoric display was witnessed. 
The tails appear to be composed 
of extremely attenuated material 
which their spectra have shown to 
be chiefly cyanogen gas in such 
rarefied condition that the pressure 
of the Sun’s radiation drives the 
tail before it. 

The present comet, discovered 
by Antonin Mrkos, a Czecho¬ 
slovakian astronomer, will be 
known as Mrkos' 1955e, the letter 
e indicating that it is the fifth 
comet to have been discovered 
this year. 

The other four were all faint 
objects needing a good telescope 
to perceive them. 

G. F. M. 



The path of the new 
comet 


«san's 



A1) VEIITISEIVS A .V.VOL'.VOE.VEJM’ 




Hello there. 

How about making some 
delicious buns for tea! Little 
cakes are always popular with 
the family and these will cer¬ 
tainly be no exception, you’ll 
find the recipe below. And 
here’s an idea—why don’t you 
cut out these recipes each 
time and make your own 
cookery scrap book! It makes 
a new and exciting hobby, and 
it’s practical, too. Remember, 
if you want any cookery hints, 
just write to me, and ask. 


WHAT'S YOUR 

NAME 

• 

SONIA 

means ‘wise one’. 

PENELOPE 
means ‘industrious 
and patient’. 

ELLEN means 
‘light and radiant’. 

MAUREEN means 
‘sympathetic and 
understanding’. 


The^re scrumptiam Spicy Cocoituf Buof 

(best of all when they’re made with creamy-golden Stork Margarine) 

2 os. Stork Margarine ■ 4 os. {.4 heaped tablespoons) self-raising flour 
2 os. {2 rounded tablespoons) castor sugar • Pinch of salt 
1 level teaspoon mixed spice • 1 egg • 2 tablespoons milk 

TOPPING 

Jam, honey, golden syrup or lemon curd—sufficient to spread tops 
Desiccated coconut—about 3 heaped tablespoons 
Halved walnuts or other nuts—one for each bun 



Turn on the oven heat, 
and set to moderately hot 
(Regulo Mark 5 : 380°F). 
Brush 9-10 bun tins with a 
little additional melted Stork Margarine. Sieve 
the flour, salt, and spice together into a mixing 
bowl. Cut up the Stork in smallish pieces, and 
rub in with the finger tips to the sieved ingre¬ 
dients. Continue until the mixture looks like 
fine breadcrumbs. Stir in the sugar, beat the 

.ISI35-2038-6Q^ 


egg and milk together, add to the mixture and 
stir well together. Divide equally between the 
tins, putting about 3 rounded teaspoons in each. 
Bake for 20-25 minutes in the pre-heated oven 
on the second shelf from the top. Turn out and 
cool on a wire tray. When cold spread the tops 
with jam, etc., dip in the coconut, pressing on 
with a knife, and attach half a walnut (or other 
nuts, almonds, etc.) to the centre of each with a 
dot of jam or honey, etc. Makes 9-10 Buns. 


* 

¥ 

■Hr 

viv 



The 

Story of 
Marie Ctirie 


Marie Sklodowska was bom in Poland 
in 1876. She had always wanted to be a 
scientist and went to study at the 
famous university, the Sorhonne, in 
Paris. Here she met and married Pierre 
Curie, also a scientist. 

Marie Curie knew there was a sub¬ 
stance known as Uranium, compounds 
of which gave off active rays. She then 
discovered that there was an even more 
powerful substance In existence which 
she named Radium .For three long years 
the Curies worked to try and extract 
this Radium from a mineral known as 
pitchblende and then one day. after 
many disappointments and hardships, 
they had at last in their laboratory one 
tiny precious particle of the Radium 
compound—the wonderful dream of 
Marie Curie had come true. 

Radium was a source of power in it- , 
self. And it was discovered that its 


powerful rays could be successfully used 
in the treatment of many serious 
diseases. 

It was Indeed a great discovery! For 
all her work in chemistry and physics 
Marie Curie was twice awarded the 
Nobel prize—perhaps the greatest hon¬ 
our that can be awarded to a scientist. 

-k That’s all for this month! I’ll look ^ 
^ forward to seeing you again. 

Vis' Yours, 

‘Stork Letter-Box’, 

^ 55 Queen Anne Street 
London, W.l; 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



VAN DEN BERGHS & JURGENS LIMITED, LONDON. E.C.4 
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The Bran Tub 


THINli AGAIN 

W iLUAM was applying for a job 
and was most anxious to 
succeed at the first attempt. “Will 
you pay me what I’m worth?” he 
asked the office manager. 

“If you like,” was the reply. 
“ But, dear boy, you've got to 
live.” 

LEAN TIME 

'Y'HERE UYi^ a plump lady of 
Pinner, 

Who wouldn't touch breakfast or 
dinner. 

She said: “ / t in really 
Trying very sincerely. 

To get just a little bit thinner.” 

OUT OF PLACE 

\Yhich of these animals is out 
of place? 

RAT, HAMSTER, RABBIT, 
MOUSE, CAT. 

Answer in column 5 

SPOT THE ... 

WATER SNAIL ill pond Or shallow 
stream. Although able to stay 
under water 
for weeks on 
■end, water 
snails come 
up for a i r 
occasion- 
ally. A supply 
is taken 
below in a 
fold of its 
mantle. 

During July most species lay 
eggs—generally about 30—in a 
jelly-like mass an inch or so long. 
It is roughly a month before the 
eggs hatch and two years before 
the snails mature. 

CAN YOU I’AIB THESE ? 

- and Magog: effigies in 

London Guildhall. 

- and Maryr they ruled, 

England. ' 

-and Cambridge; two seats of 

learning. 

•- and Remus: they remind 

you of Rome. 

-and Cavaliers: they fought 

each other. 

- and Columbine: lovers in 

pantomime. 

Answer in column 5 


JACKO HAS FUN WITH FLYING FLOWER POTS TANGLED TOURISTS 




Father had heard of flying saucers but he was quite ama 2 ed to see flying 
flower pots early one morning. But he was very annoyed also on realising 
that they were his prize blooms and that Jacko, as usual, had been up to 
his tricks. And Jacko, well, he was quite decided—when he caught Father’s 
eye—that like the flowers, he had better fly too! 


HIDDEN JEWELS 

Can you find the names of 
jewellery in these sentences ? 
“yYE’RE off to India. Monday is 
our last day in England. 

Try to speak quietly, Cora, like 
me. 

Emma met hysteria with calm¬ 
ness. 

The recipe says “ mix together the 
juice of pear, loganberry, and 
lemon.” 

Mrs. Mop, always ready to oblige. 
If you suspect frostbite, rub your 
fingers well. 

Answer in column 5 

BUZZ-BUZZ 
g.AiD a mouse to a bee: 

“I really can’t see 
How so many contriye 
In that very small hive 
To continue to thrive.” 

Said the bee to the mouse. 

As he entered his house: 

“ Does it matter at all 
If your dwelling be small. 

When there’s neatness 
And order and sweetness? 

I really don’t think that it does— 
buzz-buzz!” 

LUCKY YOU 

Johnny: “Is it true that it's 
good luck for a cat to follow 
you?” 

• Tommy: “Well, it depends on 
whether you’re you or a mouse.” 



SMALL SAVINGS 
J’oM had put threepenny pieces, 
sixpences, and shillings into 
his money-box. When he opened 
i{ and counted the coins, he 
thought: “If only they had all 
been shillings, I’d have had twice 
as much. Still, if they had all 
been threepenny bits, I’d have had 
eight shillings and threepence 
less.” How much had he saved? 

Answer in column 5 

BEDTIME TALE 


In the following paragraph the 
letters of the words printed in 
italics can be rearranged to spell 
the names of two South African 
cricketers at present touring this 
country. Who arc they ? 

J'he idea held by many people 
that May 29 (known as Oak 
Apple Day) is the date on which 
King Charles II hid in an oak tree 
is wrong. Sift the wheat from the 
chaff and what actually emerges 
is that this date commemorates his 
restoration to the throne in 1660. 
It was during September, after the 
battle of Worcester in 1651, that 
he hid from Cromwell’s Round- 
heads in the famous “Boscobel 
Oak.” 

Answer in column 5 

HOWLERS 

\Y'hen every line begins with a 
capital letter, that’s poetry. 

The coffin was covered with 
beautiful reefs. 

One kind of beach footwear is 
a pair of vandals. 

Writing to be emphasised is 
printed in hysterics. 

Blood vessels help man to sail 
through life. 

Joan of Arc was the daughter 
of a very poor pheasant. 

The feminine of manager is 
menagerie. 


ROSIE TO THE RESCUE 



Policeman’s hobby 

These parrots and other toys are made as a sparetime hobby 
by Police Constable Thomas Waite of Thelwall in Cheshire. 
Each parrot opens its beak and blinks as it rocks. 


J^osiE the old grey rowing-boat 
felt sad when she saw her 
master bring the new bright red 
speedboat to Sandy Bay. 

“Now I suppose all the chil¬ 
dren will want to go in the Racing 
Queen, and won’t want me,” she 
thought. 

Rosie was right. All the boys 
and girls wanted to speed through 
the wafer in the new boat, and 
Rosie’s heart gave a little thud as 
she saw them clamber from the 
jetty into it. 

She could have wept, because 
she loved taking the children out 
and around Sandy Bay. Now 

nobody wanted her. 

The Racing Queen sped farther 

and farther out to sea. Then 

Rosie noticed that she was slow¬ 
ing down ... 

Now she had actually stopped. 

Yes. There was Ben the Boat¬ 
man standing up in the speedboat, 
shouting and waving his arms 
wildly. Rosie listened hard. . 

Over the breeze she could hear 
Ben calling. “Hallo, there. Send 

Rosie out! We’ve broken down!” 

Rosie was not the only one who 
had heard that message.' Ben’s 
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TALL STORY 

'J’eacher: “What was Nelson 
famous for?” 

Tommy: ' “His excellent 

memory, sir.”. 

Teacher; “What makes you 
think that?” 

Tommy; “Because they erected 
a monument to it, sir.” 

Sports at the zoo 



young son Tom had heard it, 
too! 

Quickly he and two other boys 
pushed Rosie down the beach into 
the sea. They rowed as hard as 
ever they could, and soon they 
pulled Rosie close to the Racing 
Queen. The speedboat had 
already drifted to within a few 
feet of the dangerous jagged 
rocks. 

In a jiffy Ben the' Boatman 
made the rope fast and jumped 
aboard Rosie. Then Ben, young 
Tom, and his two friends pulled 
hard on the oars, and scon Rosie, 
with the Racing Queen in tow, 
was clear of the jagged rocks. 

“That was a thrilling adven¬ 
ture!” laughed the children, as 
they jumped ashore. 

“It certainly was!” replied Ben. 
“Thanks to Rosie and our young 
friends the Racing Queen is not 
damaged, and we’re all safe.” 

Rosie the rowing-boat lay back 
on the beach with a contented 
sigh. She was wanted after all! 
Never again would she feel 
neglected. 

The very next day Tom and 
his two friends gave Rosie a new 
coat of paint. 




Qki-ing down from snowy heights— 
Is one of Pelican’s delights. 

He spreads his wings and down he 
goes 

On skis he’s made from flamingoes! 

MYSTERY NAMES 
U)an you add a Christian name to 
each of the groups of letters 
below so that the words, when 
completed, will have the follow¬ 
ing-meanings? 

Chief magistrate, to escape 
from, yearly, inflexible, ancient 
boat, cruel. 

. OR 
. DE 
. UAL 
. ANT 
. CLE 
. LESS 

Answer below 

RELATIVELY SPEAKING 
SMALL girl was writing an” 
essay on ants. 

She began by saying: “There 
are two kinds of ants, uncles’ 
wives, and insects.” 

DUCK FOR DRAKE 

B RAGGED an ingoing batsman 
named Drake: 

"A hundred I’m certain to make.” 
But right out of luck. 

He ii’flY out for a duck 
When he knocked down his 
stumps by mistake. 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

New Zealand Health 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

1 b, 2 a, 3 a, 4 b, 5 b 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Out oC place> Cat, because the others are 
rodents 

Can you pair these ? Gog, '^'Ullam, Oxford 
Romulus, Romidheads, Harlequin 
Hidden jewels. Diamond, coral, amethyst, 
pearl, opal, ruby. 


Small savings. 

There were 33 coins 
—eight Is., nine 
6d., and sixteen 
3d. — making a 
total of 16s. 6d. 
Tangled tourists. 
Tayfield; Smith 

Mystery names. 

Mayor, evade, 
annual, adamant, 
coracle, ruthless 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
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